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JlpjJful  to  t\)t  fegislfltnrf  * 

To  exempt  the  property  of  the  Institution  from  the 
passage  of  the  streets  through  it — a  plea  in  be¬ 
half  OF  THE  INDIGENT  INSANE.' 


In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  City  in  the  direction  of  this 
Institution,  and  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  streets  to  the 
grounds  attached  to  it,  it  becomes  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
whether  the  Legislature  of  the  State  is  willing  to  extend  over  it  its 
shield  of  protection,  and  exempt  the  eighteen  acres  of  land  be¬ 
longing  to  it  from  the  encroachment  of  the  neighboring  streets 
and  alleys.  The  interests  of  the  Institution  imperatively  require 
that  this  question  should  be  definitely  settled  at  once.  Through¬ 
out  the  year  it  has  been  filled  with  pafients  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Many  applications  for  admission  have,  of  necessity,  been  rejected. 
Additional  buildings  are,  therefore,  this  moment  urgently  needed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane.  Besides  this,  several  other 
buildings  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations 
of  this  extensive  household;  and  the  welfare  of  the  patients  would’ 
be  greatly  promoted  by  the  erection  of  another  as  a  place  of  resort 
for  amusement  and  recreation.  But  if  there  is  a  probability  that 
the  main  building  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  demolished,  to  open  a 
passage  for  Bolton  street,  and  that  the  property  will  be  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  other  streets,  there  would  be  little  wisdom  in 
making  here  any  further  investment  in  the  improvements  so  impe¬ 
riously  demanded.  We,  therefore,  heartily  concur  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  application,  made  by  the  Sisters  to  the  Legislature, 
to  interpose  some  legal  enactment  in  their  favor,  and  to  protect 
them  against  an  event  so  disastrous  to  their  interests.  It  will  not 
be  irrelevant,  nor  inappropriate,  in  this  place,  to  adduce  some 
considerations  and  statements,  proving  the  strong  claims  the  Insti¬ 
tution  has  on  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  Legislature. 

At  a  period  when  there  were  not,  within  the  borders  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  sufficient  accommodations  for  more  than  one- 
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fourth  of  its  Insane,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  conceived  the  benevo¬ 
lent  project  of  organizing  an  establishment  for  the  reception  of 
persons  of  deranged  mind,  and  for  the  treatment  of  those  laboring 
under  general  diseases,  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  nursing  and  care.  They  first  embarked  in  this  most  praise¬ 
worthy  enterprise  at  Mount  St.  Vincent,  in  October,  1840;  but 
here  the  number  of  patients  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  them  more  extensive  accommodations. 
In  May,  1844,  they  purchased  the  property  known  as  Mount  Hope 
College,  and  here  a  heavy  expenditure  was  encountered  in  tho¬ 
roughly  repairing  its  buildings,  and  in  making  such  alterations  as 
were  required  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  special  purposes  of  a 
hospital.  Its  whole  interior  was  entirely  remodeled,  its  capacity 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  into  it  were  introduced  all  those  costly 
arrangements  and  appliances,  which  the  enlightened  and  humane 
spirit  of  the  age  now  deem  essential  for  the  successful  treatment 
of  mental  diseases.  The  whole  Institution  was  then  furnished 
and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  comfort  unsurpassed  by 
any  similar  establishment  in  the  country,  and  the  surrounding 
grounds  were  laid  out  and  arranged  in  a  most  tasteful  and  attrac- 
tive  manner.  That  such  an  Institution — for  the  reception  of  a 
class  of  patients  of  all  others  the  most  deserving  of  commissera- 
tion  and  sympathy,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  that  the  most  highly  favored  in  society  could  desire — 
'was  greatly  needed,  soon  became  apparent.  As  soon  as  its  com¬ 
pletion  was  announced,  numerous  patients  were  brought  to  us 
from  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  State,  as  well  as  from  cities 
the  most  remote.  To  avail  themselves  of  the  invaluable  nursing 
of  the  Sisters,  and  of  their  kind,  humane  and  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Insane,  thousands  of  miles  were  often  traversed  by 
the  patient  and  his  solitary  companion.  Residents  of  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Natchez,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  &c.,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  patients,  and  we  had  often  the  unspeakable  satisfaction 
of  restoring  them,  in  a  state  of  mental  soundness  and  with  grate¬ 
ful  hearts,  to  their  anxious  friends.  This  Establishment  thus  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  laudable  motive  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  great 
public  necessity,  by  providing  a  well-organized  Asylum  for  the 
victims  of  a  disease  most  alarmingly  on  the  increase  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  No  considerations  of  pecuniary  aggrandizement  actuated  its 
founders  to  engage  in  this  benevolent  work.  No  mercenary  mo- 
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tives  influenced  them.  Their  highest  aspiration  consisted  in  the 
desire  to  occupy  the  important  and  extensive  field  of  usefulness 
thus  opened  by  Providence  before  them,  and  then  to  discharge 
faithfully  to  their  God  and  their  fellow-men,  the  deeds  of  charity 
to  which  their  lives  are  consecrated. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  these  extensive  improvements,  the 
city  began  to  grow  with  unexampled  rapidity  in  this  direction. 
New  streets  were  opened,  costly  edifices  erected  on  them,  and 
then  a  survey  of  the  grounds  of  the  Establishment  and  the  vicinity, 
disclosed  the  fact,  that  all  its  buildings  stood  within  the  city  limits — 
a  fact  not  till  then  known  to  the  Sisters.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  Northern  Avenue,  if  opened  in  accordance  with  the  plan  laid 
down  on  Poppleton’s  Chart  of  the  city,  would  occupy  the  ground 
on  which  stands  the  Lodge,  the  Wash  House,  the  Stable,  &c.  If 
this  wide  avenue  is  opened  through  this  property  in  a  straight  line, 
these  important  buildings  must  be  demolished.  Further  than  this, 
Bolton  street,  before  it  reaches  its  intended  terminus  in  this  avenue, 
must  traverse  the  very  centre  of  the  main  building.  Whilst  Law¬ 
rence  street,  intersecting  Bolton  street  at  right  angles,  will  pass 
directly  in  front,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  very  windows.  The 
effect  of  all  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  will  be  to  destroy  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  Sisters  petition  the  Legislature  to  avert  from  them 
this  calamity.  They  petition  this  honorable  body  to  extend  over 
the  Institution  this  much  of  its  protecting  care,  as  to  allow  them 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  own  property,  and  to  secure 
them  in  the  uninterrupted  discharge  of  their  holy  duties  to  the 
sick  and  insane.  They  desire  the  streets  to  be  closed  and  to  ter¬ 
minate  when  they  reach  the  grounds  of  the  Establishment,  and 
the  avenue  to  take  a  curve  on  the  opposite  hill,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
buildings.  This  will  obviate  the  whole  difficulty.  The  public  con¬ 
venience  can  suffer  no  possible  detriment,  inasmuch  as  the  ad¬ 
joining  streets  will  afford  every  necessary  facility  to  the  travelling 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Legislature  refuses  to 
interfere,  a  certain  death-blow  will  be  inflicted  on  the  Institution. 
An  establishment  like  this,  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  the  different 
forms  of  mental  derangement,  require  the  utmost  privacy,  quiet 
and  seclusion.  They  need  sufficient  space  for  out-door  labor,  and 
free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the  curious  passer-by. 
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But  will  it  be  asked  what  claim  has  this  Institution  upon  the 
friendly  interposition  and  protection  of  the  State  ?  We  answer, 
it  is  entitled  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  benevolent  object  and  humane 
purpose.  In  every  civilized  and  Christian  land,  where  the  cry  of 
suffering  humanity  meets  a  sympathetic  response  in  the  hearts  of 
others,  are  the  insane  veiwed  with  peculiar  and  tender  interest, 
and  insane  institutions  are  encouraged  by  public  bounty,  and  pri¬ 
vate  munificence.  Nay  more — it  is  doubly  entitled  to  it  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  free  and  unrecompensed  services  it  has  rendered 
to  many  indigent  sick  and  destitute  insane  during  the  eleven  years 
of  its  existence.  Without  wishing,  ostentatiously,  to  publish  the 
deeds  of  charity  performed  here,  but  referring  to  them  rather  in 
illustration  of  the  active  spirit  of  benevolence  and  humanity  per¬ 
vading  it,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  clear  claim  it  has  established 
to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Legislature  on  the  present  applica¬ 
tion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  present  a  Tabular  view  of  the  charity 
patients  now  and  for  many  years  supported  in  it. 


LIST  OF  CHARITY  PATIENTS  IN  THE  HOUSE  IN  1851. 


No. 

Date  of 
admission. 

Residence. 

Time  spent  in 
institution. 

Date  of 
Discharge. 

2 

Oct’r  1,  1840 

Baltimore. 

11  y.  3  m. 

Remains. 

3 

Oct’r  1,  1840 

Baltimore. 

11  y.  3  m. 

Remains. 

6 

Oct’r  1,  1840 

Baltimore. 

11  y.  3  m. 

Remains. 

31 

Sept’r  16,  1842 

Frederick  co. 

9  y.  4  m.  2  w. 

Remains. 

75 

July  28,  1843 

Baltimore. 

8  y.  6  m. 

Remains. 

79 

Oct’r  24,  1843 

Baltimore. 

8  y.  2  m.  3  w. 

Remains. 

115 

July  22,  1844 

Baltimore. 

7  y.  5  m.  1  w. 

Remains. 

194 

July  6,  1845 

Baltimore. 

6  y.  5  m.  3  w. 

Remains. 

235 

April  4,  1846 

Baltimore. 

5  y.  9  m. 

Rmeains. 

253 

March  16,  1846 

Frederick  co. 

5  y.  9  m.  2  w. 

Remains. 

479 

Dec’r  20,1847 

Baltimore. 

4  y.  1  m. 

Remains. 

499 

March  25,  1847 

Baltimore. 

4  y.  9  m. 

Remains. 

689 

Nov’r  20,  1849 

Frederick  co. 

2  y.  1  m.  1  w. 

Remains. 

698 

Sept’r  1,  1845 

Baltimore. 

6  y. 

Remains. 

722 

July,  1850 

Baltimore. 

1  y.  3  m. 

Disch.  Oct.  1851 

752 

Oct’r  4,  1850 

Baltimore. 

1  y.  3  m. 

Remains. 

802 

Nov’r  12,1849 

Frederick  co. 

2  y.  1  m.  3  w. 

Remains. 

803 

Nov’r  12,1849 

Frederick  co. 

2  y.  1  m.  3  w. 

Remains. 

822 

Nov’r,  1850 

Baltimore. 

2  m. 

Remains. 

910 

Oct’r,  1850  Baltimore. 

1  y.  3  m. 

Died  Dec.  1851. 
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This  Table  shows  that  twenty  patients  have  been  gratuitously 
supported  this  year  by  the  Sisters.  Some  have  been  more  than 
eleven  years  on  the  free  list.  Besides  this,  there  are  now  under 
care  seven  individuals  sent  by  the  City  of  Baltimore,  under  the 
same  law,  as  regulates  the  compensation  of  the  lunatic  paupers 
sent  to  the  Maryland  Hospital,  and  for  whose  medical  attendance, 
support  and  clothing  but  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  paid.  It 
further  appears  from  this  table,  that  eighteen  beneficiaries  remain 
in  the  Institution. 

We  have  always  had  in  the  house  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  who 
have  been  boarded,  clothed,  and  received  medical  attendance  with¬ 
out  making  any  compensation  whatever.  Here  then  is  a  private 
institution  which  has  never  obtained  from  the  City  or  State  the 
slightest  pecuniary  assistance,  and  which  yet,  whilst  burdened  with 
a  heavy  debt,  appropriates  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  its  room  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  sick  and  insane.  Stricken  as 
most  of  these  unfortunates  are  with  the  double  calamity  of  lunacy 
and  poverty,  their  support  and  care  must,  but  for  the  benevolent 
interposition  of  this  Institution,  have  devolved  on  the  public  in  Alms 
Houses,  or  in  the  Maryland  Hospital.  Here  for  years  they  have 
found  a  shelter  and  a  home,  and  as  most  of  them  are  incurably 
insane,  for  the  melancholy  remnant  of  days  left  them,  this  must 
continue  their  home.  What  private  institution  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  has  done  half  so  much  for  its  insane  poor?  Such  acts  of 
generosity  and  benevolence — so  indicative  of  the  holy  and  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  that  actuate  the  daughters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  so  significant  of  the  deep  springs  of  love,  compassion  and 
pity  dwelling  in  the  human  heart,  and  ever  ready  to  gush  forth  in 
copious  streams  for  the  relief  of  a  suffering  brother — are  entitled 
to  the  warmest  commendation  of  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  his 
species.  Who  can  witness  the  kind  sympathy,  and  affectionate 

interest  bestowed  by  the  Sisters  on  these  sorrow-stricken  souls _ a 

spectacle  so  honorable  to  human  nature — without  feelings  of  pro¬ 
found  admiration  ?  For  more  than  nine  years  we  have  seen  them 
discharging  these  duties  to  these  insane  and  destitute  persons  with 
the  same  zeal  and  devotion  as  in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  affluent. 
In  sickness  they  have  been  attended  to  with  the  same  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  and  been  watched  over  with  the  same  anxious  regard  for  their 
recovery,  and  with  the  same  solicitude  for  their  comfort.  Borne 
down  by  that  overwhelming  misfortune,  lost  reason  and  destitu- 
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tion,  they  find  here  a  safe  retreat — and  as  the  stranger  enters  this 
asylum,  no  cold,  repulsive  greeting  grates  upon  the  ear, — With 
such  cheering  words  as  these,  they  bid  him  enter — “  We  bid  thee 
welcome ,  brother — thou  art  our  brother  by  the  double  relationship  of 
pain  and  penury — be  comforted — we  will  shield  thee  from  the  cold 
blasts  of  winter,  we  will  protect  thee,  in  thy  hour  of  adversity,  from 
the  harsh  usage  of  an  unsympathizing  world,  and  will  seek  to  kindle 
into  a  brighter  and  healthier  flame  the  dimmed  and  darkened  light  of 
reason.1’  Nor  is  this  feeling  of  commiseration  for  their  destitute 
and  afflicted  fellow-men  exhausted  by  an  ephemeral  and  evanes¬ 
cent  display  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  Through  days  and  nights, 
regardless  of  rest  and  sleep,  they  watch  at  the  couch  of  the  furious 
and  frantic  maniac — cooling  his  feverish  brain,  protecting  him 
from  injury  in  his  frenzied  movements,  and  administering,  with 
unfailing  regularity  his  cordial  and  soothing  draughts.  We  well 
remember  the  case  of  the  Irish  Orphan  Girl.  Famine  and  the 
fearful  pestilence  which  swept,  a  few  years  ago,  like  the  besom  of 
destruction  over  the  ill-fated  and  unfortunate  land  of  her  nativity, 
carried  death  and  desolation  to  the  hearth  and  home  of  this  poor 
child.  She  follows  the  tide  of  emigration  and  seeks  a  livelihood 
here  amongst  strangers.  Soon  the  feeling  of  desolation,  that 
comes  over  her,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  endearments  of  home, 
and  of  the  tender  sympathy  of  affectionate  friends,  drive  reason 
from  its  throne,  and  she  becomes  a  raving  maniac.  She  who  had 
but  now  been  the  image  of  candor  and  virtue,  equally  amiable  and 
modest,  whose  lips  were  never  opened  but  to  utter  mild  and  gen¬ 
erous  sentiments,  who  had  been  a  beloved  daughter,  an  affectionate 
and  devoted  sister,  suddenly  becomes  insane.  Her  timidity  has 
now  become  audacity,  her  mildness  is  converted  into  ferocity. — 
She  utters  nothing  but  abuse,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy. —  She  no 
longer  respects  the  laws  of  propriety  or  humanity.  In  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  her  delirium,  she  lavishes  the  foulest  abuse  upon  the  good 
and  faithful  Sisters,  Day  after  day  passes  without  an  hour’s  lull 
in  this  most  intense  excitement.  Weeks  elapse  and  the  storm  of 
furious  frenzy  still  rages. — At  length  the  remedies  seem  to  take 
effect.  A  slight  abatement  in  the  violent,  abusive,  and  incoherent 
language  is  perceptible.  A  degree  of  calm  is  resumed.  The 
black  clouds  which  had  so  long  veiled  in  darkness  the  light  of 
reason,  begin  to  break.  A  glimmering  ray  of  intelligence  is  now 
and  then  seen  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  in  attendance,  and 
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to  afford  them  encouragement  to  perseverance.  The  mind  is  at 
last  disengaged  from  the  thraldom  of  disease  and  insane  delusion. 
Perfect  sanity  is  completely  re-established,  and  the  full  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  is  resumed.  Blessed  and  glorious  trans¬ 
formation — that  from  the  wild  ravings  of  infuriated  frenzy,  to  the 
calm,  sedate  and  modest  demeanor  of  the  rational,  educated  and 
pious  female !  In  three  months,  this  poor  orphan  girl  leaves  the 
Institution  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude. — The  Sisters 
find  their  only  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  having  rescued  from 
a  doom  worse  than  death,  an  unprotected  orphan.  Can  the  ima¬ 
gination  picture  to  itself  an  object  more  deserving  of  commisera¬ 
tion,  than  one  whose  mind  is  wildly  tossed  by  frightful  fancies  and 
fearful  imaginings,  and  who  yet  has  no  place  of  shelter,  and  no 
friend  to  protect  her  in  this  her  hour  of  sorest  trial  ? 

Such  was  the  melancholy  lot  of  not  a  few  of  the  twenty  whose 
friends  appealed,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  Charity  of  (he  Sisters. 
Must  the  Institution  continue  to  be  burdened  with  the  support 
and  clothing  of  them,  whilst  staggering  under  the  weight  of  heavy 
liabilities?  These  patients  must  be  sheltered  and  taken  care  of 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Disease  has  wrought  of  their 

once  high  and  noble  powers  of  intellect,  an  irretrievable  wreck _ 

the  blight  of  insanity  has  fallen  upon  their  once  joyous  spirits,  and 
for  this  life,  has  insulated  them  from  all  its  allurements,  and  pro¬ 
mises.  Their  more  fortunate  fellow-men  must  now  undertake 
their  guardianship,  and  Charity  and  Benevolence  must  adopt  them 
as  their  own  children.  No  better  method  can  be  adopted,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  for  the  relief  of  this  dependent  class  of  persons,  than  the 
establishment  of  free  beds  by  individual  or  associated  bounty,  and 
accordingly  we  present  it  as  a  favorable  form  in  which  individuals 
or  societies  may  contribute  to  the  means  of  good  which  this  Insti¬ 
tution  is  calculated  to  accomplish.  Three  thousand  dollars  would 
maintain  a  free  bed  perpetually,  and,  for  this  sum,  the  giver  would 
have  the  happiness  of  reflecting  that,  by  means  of  his  generous 
bounty,  not  only  the  indigent,  who  have  been  living  so  long  upon 
the  charity  of  the  Sisters,  but  some  son  or  daughter  of  affliction 
would  ever  be  enjoying  comparative  comfort  and  freedom  from  suf¬ 
fering.  Can  a  more  satisfactory  investment  be  made  in  any  other 
description  of  property?  Can  those,  devising  their  property  to 
objects  of  benevolence,  apply  it  to  the  support  of  a  more  exalted 
purpose— one  productive  of  nobler  results— one  more  likelv  to 
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secure  them  the  sweet  consolation  of  an  approving  conscience  in 
their  dying  hour,  and  obtain  for  them  the  favor  of  Him,  who  has 
said,  “  Blessed  is  he  who  considereth  the  poor 

Without  any  disparagement  to  those  noble-hearted  men  who 
have  identified  themselves,  by  munificent  donations,  with  other 
objects  of  benevolence  in  our  City,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
cause  of  the  insane  has  not  received  that  attention  it  so  richly 
merits.  With  the  very  imperfect  and  limited  provision,  that  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  our  State  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
insane  poor  particularly,  the  wealthy  philanthropist  has  opened  be¬ 
fore  him  a  field  for  the  achievement  of  incalculable  good — one 
which  would  be  certain  to  secure  him,  not  only  the  consciousness 
of  having  performed  a  good  deed  to  his  fellow-men,  but  one,  that 
would  constitute  a  monument,  that  would  make  his  memory  ho¬ 
nored  when  generations  shall  have  passed  away.  What  has  given 
to  Boston  the  boast  that  her  merchants  are  princes?  Not  their 
success  in  accumulating  wealth,  but  their  princely  munificence  in 
dispensing  it.  The  names  of  Lowell  and  Quincy,  and  Lawrence 
and  Perkins,  and  Appleton  are  honored,  not  because  their  bearers 
are  prominent  on  the  tax  list,  but  because  they  are  inscribed 
over  libraries,  and  hospitals,  and  colleges,  and  professorships,  and 
charities  of  every  kind  which  tend  to  mitigate  human  wretched¬ 
ness,  to  elevate  and  promote  the  characters  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men.  Why  should  not  the  like  spirit  prevail  with  us  with 
regard  to  the  insane  ?  Baltimore  has  among  her  sons  very  many 
on  whom  fortune  has  been  very  lavish.  How  many  are  there 
among  us  who  could,  without  foregoing  a  comfort  or  a  pleasure, 
bestow  from  their  superabundance  enough  to  make  the  needed 
provision  for  the  insane  poor  in  our  State,  and  secure  for  them 
appropriate  treatment  in  a  properly  organized  asylum?  Rich 
man,  what  will  you  do  with  your  treasures  ?  “It  is  certain  that 
you  brought  nothing  into  this  world  with  you,  and  that  you  can 
take  nothing  out  ol  it.”  It  you  leave  your  treasures  behind  you, 
they  will  not  bear  your  mark,  nor  your  name.  If  you  leave  behind 
the  name  of  one  “  who  loved  his  fellow-men  ” — who  felt  for  a  bro- 
thei  s  woe  that  name  will  remain  to  you,  and  to  your  posterity 
long  after  your  gold  has  become  dross. —  Will  you  leave  wealth  to 
your  children  rather  than  a  competence?  It  will  be  their  bane 
and  a  curse.  How  can  you  distribute  a  portion  of  your  riches 
more  judiciously  and  more  beneficially  than  in  the  way  proposed? 
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The  ambition  to  die  a  rich  man — to  leave  a  large  estate — is  among 
the  lowest  that  man  can  entertain.  An  immortal  name  awaits 
him,  who  will  rescue  from  the  Alms-Houses  and  Jails  of  our 
State,  the  insane  poor,  and  provide  for  them  by  the  endowment 
and  establishment  of  an  appropriate  asylum.  Such  an  insti¬ 
tution,  in  connexion  with  this  Asylum,  where  the  indigent  and 
insane  could  receive  the  humane  treatment,  and  the  invaluable 
nursing  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  would  render  imperishable  the 
name  of  its  benevolent  and  generous  founder  and  benefactor. 
The  names  of  Cyrus  Butler,  Nicholas  Brown,  and  Alexander  Dun¬ 
can — all  of  Rhode  Island — who  bequeathed  respectively^/or/y  thou¬ 
sand,  thirty  thousand,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  who 
thereby  have  provided  a  peaceful  and  safe  retreat  for  that  unhappy 
portion  of  their  fellow-men  who  may  be  stricken  with  insanity, 
will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  centuries  to  come. — As 
long  as  this  noble  edifice  stands,  will  the  names  of  these  philan¬ 
thropists  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of  light  in  the  hearts  of  their 
fellow-men.  Thousands,  in  ages  to  come,  as  the  dark  shadows  of 
disease  are  here  rolled  away  from  the  overclouded  intellect,  will 
rise,  and  pronounce  them — “  blessed  amongst  men."  Who  would 
not  envy  the  feeling  of  these  good  men  in  their  last  hours?  What 
a  heavenly  calm  must  rest  upon  their  spirits,  as  they  lay  their 
heads  on  the  pillow  of  death,  and,  ere  their  souls  take  their  im¬ 
mortal  flight,  they  cast  their  far-seeing  vision  deep  into  the  dim 
vista  of  the  future,  and  behold,  rising  before  their  unclouded  view, 
the  long  line  of  human  sufferers,  who  will  drink  of  the  healing 
waters  from  the  fountain  here  opened  by  their  munificence  ! 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  character  of  this  Institution.  No 
one  will  deny,  that,  in  its  management,  a  policy  ihe  most  liberal, 
enlightened  and  humane  has,  at  all  times,  been  pursued.  It  has 
practised  no  exclusion.  Its  advantages  are  extended  to  all,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  religious  faith,  or  sex,  or  country.  The  Sisters 
ask  no  questions  as  to  theological  tenets,  they  interfere  with  no  pa¬ 
tient’s  religious  prepossessions,  and  they  make  no  distinction  what¬ 
ever,  based  upon  this.  Whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  its  portals 
are  thrown  open  to  all ;  and  the  same  self-sacrificing  zeal,  and  the 
same  absorption  of  their  best  energies  in  the  one  great  purpose  of 
alleviating  human  suffering,  are  displayed  to  all.  In  the  heaven- 
born  calling  to  which  their  lives  are  consecrated — that  of  adminis- 
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tering  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity, — the  daughters  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  find  no  place  in  their  hearts  for  human  passion 
or  human  prejudice.  Here  their  charitable  offices  are  meted  out 
to  all  alike,  without  discrimination — the  urgency  of  the  claims  for 
relief  constituting  the  sole  matter  of  consideration. — At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  almost  every  Christian  sect  has  within  its  walls,  one  or 
more  representatives ;  and  Jew  and  Quaker,  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Catholic  participate,  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing,  in  all  its  benefits.  Of  an  Institution  so  happily  conceived  in 
its  origin,  so  liberally  conducted  in  its  spirit,  and  so  widely  diffus¬ 
ing  its  blessings,  may  we  not  hope,  that  the  State  Legislature  will 
extend  to  it  a  cheering,  encouraging  and  sustaining  voice,  and  bid 
it  God  speed  in  its  career  of  usefulness  ? 


Whole  number  of  Patients  admitted  in  nine  years — 
Results  of  their  Treatment — Remarks  upon  the 
necessity  of  Insane  Asylums ,  fyc. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who,  in  nine  years,  have  sought 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  Institution — laboring 
either  under  some  form  of  mental  malady,  or  of  mania  a  potu,  or 
of  some  kind  of  general  disease — has  been  two  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  (2,048.)  Of  this  number,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  three 
(1,203)  have  undergone  treatment  in  the  Department  for  the  In¬ 
sane,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  (845)  in  the  Department  for 
general  diseases. — Of  the  above  aggregate  number,  there  have  been 
discharged  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (1,828.) — 
Of  which  number  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  (1,165) 
have  recovered,  eighty-six  (86)  have  died,  and  five  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  (577)  have  been  discharged  in  various  conditions; 
some  greatly  improved  in  health  and  habits,  and  others  as  harmless 
and  incurable. 

Insane  Hospitals  are  not  yet  divested  in  the  public  mind  of  that 
deep-rooted  prejudice  which  has  sprung  from  the  harshness,  cru¬ 
elty  and  inhumanity  practised  in  them  up  to  the  time  of  the  advent 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Pinel.  Many  persons  continue  to  in- 
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vest  them  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  superstition  and  horror.  But 
this  feeling  is  gradually  being  dispelled  as  the  public  mind  becomes 
more  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  real  character  of  such  establish¬ 
ments  at  the  present  day,  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment  now 
pursued  for  the  relief  of  the  insane. — Such  institutions  are  more 
generally  viewed  as  differing  from  other  Hospitals  merely  in  the 
peculiar  arrangements  and  appliances  rendered  necessary  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  this  class. — Antiquated  notions  and  long 
established  impressions  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  sounder  views  on 
these  subjects.  And  more  than  half  this  horror  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  chances  of  recovery  increased,  whenever  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  can  look  upon  the  insane  as  upon  other  invalids,  suffering 
under  a  disease  as  curable  in  the  early  stage  as  many  others; — and 
can  believe  that,  when  restored,  an  individual  who  has  been  thus 
afflicted,  is  as  worthy  of  confidence,  and  respect,  and  as  capable 
of  resuming  his  position  in  the  world,  as  though  he  had  recovered 
from  a  fever  or  other  affection,  in  which  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind  had  been  temporarily  deranged.  The  public  can  then  be  made 
to  understand  that  an  Insane  Hospital  is  only  a  place  prepared  by 
enlightened  benevolence  for  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  re¬ 
quiring  as  they  do  a  greater  diversity  of  means,  and  more  varied 
and  expensive  arrangements  than  are  available  in  the  ordinary  hos¬ 
pitals,  or  at  their  own  homes. 

At  no  period  of  the  world,  was  ever  the  dissemination  of  correct 
information  upon  the  subject  of  insanity  more  necessary,  than  at 
the  present  day,  when  mental  diseases  are  so  greatly  on  the  in¬ 
crease  ;  when  there  is  so  much  disquietude  among  all  classes  of 
society,  and  among  persons  of  all  ages;  when  we  witness  on  all 
sides  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  increasing  excitements  of  pro¬ 
gressive  civilization,  and  when  we  behold  in  all  ranks  of  life  the 
direful  consequences  of  misdirected  education,  and  discipline,  of 
commercial  vicissitudes,  of  political  agitations,  and  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  disturbing  elements  that  spring  from  all  these  sources.  These 
various  moral  influences,  so  fertile  in  the  production  of  insanity 
at  the  present  time,  are  exercising  their  pernicious  effects  upon  all 
classes  of  society.  This  malady  is  therefore  an  infliction  to  which 
every  member  in  the  community  is  liable. — None  can  claim  an 
exemption  from  its  encroachments.  The  monarch  on  his  throne, 
possessed  of  power  ample^enough  to  satisfy  the  loftiest  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart,  the  man  of  genius,  gifted  with  intellectual 
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endowments  capable  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in  art  and 
science,  and  the  humble  plebeian  whose  recurring  wants  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  daily  toil,  are  alike  exposed  to  attacks  of  some  one  of 
the  multifarious  forms  of  mental  alienation.  No  station  or  condi¬ 
tion  in  life  can  claim  an  immunity  from  the  shafts  of  this  dire  dis¬ 
ease. — It  takes  the  artisan  from  his  work,  the  tradesman  from  his 
business,  the  merchant  from  his  speculations,  professional  men 
from  their  ambitious  toils,  the  wealthy  and  the  great  from  posses¬ 
sions  and  power.  Rank,  talent,  virtue,  cannot  protect  from  it;  the 
lowest  obscurity  cannot  evade  it. 

As  maladies  of  the  mind  are  thus  seen  to  confine  their  attacks 
to  no  particular  class  in  society,  and  to  no  particular  sphere  of  life, 
it  is  no  less  satisfactorily  established,  that  they  are  not,  in  general, 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  resources  of  medicine  when  applied 
amidst  the  scenes  and  associations  where  the  disease  originated. 
For  its  successful  management,  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  an 
Asylum  are  indispensably  requisite,  and  the  sooner  these  arrange¬ 
ments  are  availed  of,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  a  com¬ 
plete  restoration.  It  is  painful  to  observe  in  how  many  in¬ 
stances  removal  from  home  is  delayed  until  a  considerable  period 
has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  well-marked  symptoms  of 
mental  impairment.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  alienation  of 
the  mind  is  not  of  a  dangerous  or  troublesome  character,  this 
measure — so  essential  for  his  restoration — is  neglected  until  the 
prospects  of  cure  are  almost  hopeless.  How  often  is  it  the  case, 
that  an  individual  presents  a  slight  deviation  from  his  usual  deport¬ 
ment.  It  is  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  some  physical  disorder 
with  which  it  may  be  allied,  or  it  is  viewed  as  some  unaccountable 
eccentricity  with  which  it  is  deemed  improper  to  interfere.  The 
medical  adviser  is  called  in  ;  he  shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  the  patient’s  removal  to  an  asylum,  until  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  mental  alienation  have  passed  from  a  state  of  comparative 
quiescence,  to  one  of  open,  undisguised,  and  dangerous  frenzy. 
Sometimes  even  yet  action  is  postponed,  and  the  disease  is  tam¬ 
pered  with  by  the  adoption  of  remedial  agents  wholly  unsuit¬ 
able,  and  really  injurious  to  insanity.  In  general  the  course  of 
treatment  adopted  is  prejudicial  to  the  patient.  The  practitioner 
feels  himself  called  on  to  pursue  an  energetic  practice,  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  profuse  bleeding  is  immediately  had  re¬ 
course  to.  Upon  this  point  we  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  the 
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greatest  caution.  To  bleed,  and  otherwise  deplete  copiously  for 
insanity  alone,  even  in  its  early  stages,  is  a  highly  injurious  prac¬ 
tice  Without  having  the  least  influence  over  the  delusions  of  the 
patient,  it  lowers  the  grade  of  his  vital  forces,  and  renders  him  less 
able  to  support  the  more  or  less  wearing  influence  of  the  mental 
disease  on  the  bodily  health.  From  a  close  observation  of  its 
effects,  we  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  practised  and 
experienced  Superintendents  of  Asylums  both  in  this  country, 
and  in  Europe,  that  it  greatly  disposes  to  a  more  rapid  decline  of 
mania  or  monomania  into  dementia.  We  feel  satisfied,  that  it 
diminishes  the  chances  of  a  subsequent  cure,  and  very  generally 
serves  to  protract  the  duration  of  the  disease.  In  our  estimation, 
depletion  is  the  great  error  in  the  primary  treatment  of  insanity. — 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  mistake  some  frequency  of  pulse,  which 
may  be  the  mere  result  of  the  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain, 
for  an  indication  of  active  febrile  excitement,  and  the  violent  ma¬ 
niacal  paroxysms  as  proofs  of  cerebral  inflammation.  There  can 
be  no  greater  errors  than  these.  The  pulse  is  often  much  accele¬ 
rated  by  the  want  of  sleep,  and  the  various  agitations  of  the 
patient,  without  fever  or  inflammation.— So  far  is  this  condition 
from  existing,  that  in  most  instances,  he  may  be  most  happily 
composed  by  Opium  or  Morphine. — Under  the  contrary  supposi¬ 
tion,  these  could  not  fail  to  do  injury.  The  maniacal  paroxysm, 
though  fiequently  attended  with  signs  of  general  excitement,  recur 
as  well  in  debilitated  as  in  elevated  states  of  the  system,  and  may 
be  quite  compatible  with  a  stimulating  or  supporting  treatment. 
Instead  of  being  relieved,  they  are  in  most  instances  decidedly 
aggravated  by  the  loss  of  blood.  In  these  remarks,  we  wish  to 
raise  our  warning  voice  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  blood¬ 
letting  in  high  maniacal  excitement,  without  other  symptoms  indi¬ 
cating  its  propriety.  We  could  point  out  more  than  one  case 
now  in  this  house,  on  whom  the  detraction  of  blood,  thus  injudi¬ 
ciously  resorted  to,  has  inflicted  irreparable  mischief,  and  has 
largely  contributed  to  precipitate  the  patient  into  hopeless,  reme¬ 
diless  chronic  insanity,  with  the  weakening  and  destruction  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Far  better  would  it  be,  in  these  cases,  for  the  medical  attendant 
to  avoid  medical  interference  altogether,  and  to  insist  upon  his 
being  withdrawn,  first  from  the  irritating  circumstances,  and  unfa¬ 
vorable  associations,  that  surround  him  at  home,  to  an  institution, 
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where  he  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  kind  treatment,  good  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  appropriate  medicines.  He  should  set  aside  all  personal 
considerations  in  such  a  case,  and  act  with  promptitude  and  deci¬ 
sion  for  the  best  good  of  the  unfortunate  fellow-being,  whose 
powers  of  intellect  are  fast  running  on  to  wreck  and  ruin.  In 
fact,  no  physician  is  justified  in  attempting  the  cure  of  insanity, 
whilst  the  patient  continues  surrounded  by  the  objects  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  past  life.  Upon  this  point,  great  unanimity  of 
sentiment  prevails  amongst  the  most  experienced  physicians  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  conceded  by  all,  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  lunatic  from  all  his  habitual  associations,  his  friends, 
relations,  servants,  &c.,  is  a  most  essential  preliminary  to  treatment. 
By  this  isolation,  the  invalid  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  some 
of  the  primary  causes  which  have  affected  him  ;  and  he  is  spared 
the  sight,  always  a  painful  one  to  him,  of  those  who  were  first  wit¬ 
nesses  of  his  infirmity.  This  too  is  the  only  mode  of  ensuring  his 
quiet  obedience  to  the  directions  of  his  physician.  Persons,  not 
practically  acquainted  with  the  insane,  have  feared  this  separation 
from  all  their  friends  would  prove  a  cause  of  grief,  aggravating 
their  condition.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  better  mark  of  insanity  than 
the  loss,  or  perversion  of  the  natural  feelings.  So  too,  it  has  been 
thought,  that  the  sight  of  other  insane  persons  would  act  prejudi¬ 
cially  upon  them. — This  is  a  mere  chimera.  The  feeling  of  asto¬ 
nishment  which  generally  seizes  the  patient,  when  first  brought 
amid  the  insane,  usually  proves  beneficial.  The  novelty  which 
surrounds  him  is  a  salutary  diversion,  operating  usefully  by  excit¬ 
ing  that  spirit  of  curiosity  so  conspicuous  in  the  insane.  He  soon 
discovers  the  necessity,  and  good  policy  of  obedience  to  those 
having  charge  of  him,  and  he  looks  up  to  his  physician  as  his 
guide,  support,  and  protector. 


Hfport  of  tl)f  insane  pfjinrtmcnt 


As  in  duty  bound,  we  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  this  Institution  our  Ninth  Annual  Report  for  their  con¬ 
sideration,  and  with  it  would  respectfully  acknowledge  our  deep 
sense  of  the  liberality  and  confidence  which  have  been  so  cordially 
accorded  to  us,  and  which  has  so  cheerfully  sustained  us  from  year 
to  year  in  our  responsible  and  arduous  duties. 

In  an  institution  occupied  as  is  this  by  an  average  number, 
throughout  the  year,  of  an  hundred  and  twelve  patients,  whose 
intellectual  faculties,  moral  sentiments,  and  propensities  are  vari¬ 
ously  modified,  distorted  and  perverted  by  disease,  every  day  and 
every  hour  must  needs  bring,  to  those  having  the  charge  of  them, 
their  full  accompaniment  of  solicitude,  care  and  anxiety.  There 
must  necessarily  be  a  daily  recurrence  of  events  calculated  to  call 
into  exercise  the  strongest  powers  of  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
to'  elicit  an  unhesitating  acknowledgement  of  dependence  upon 
Almighty  Power  for  guidance  and  direction.  Upon  looking  back 
upon  the  occurrences  of  the  past  year,  our  fervent  gratitude  is 
specially  due  to  Him,  for  his  goodness  and  mercy  from  day  to  day; 
and  for  the  many  tokens  of  His  love  and  favor,  as  manifested  by 
His  continued  preservation  of  the  institution,  by  our  successful 
progress,  and  by  the  many  gratifying  evidences  afforded  us  of  the 
good  feeling  of  every  class  of  the  community. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  we  have  been  blessed  with 
general  health,  and  comfort;  and  a  reference  to  the  following 
tables  will  show,  that  the  Asylum  has,  in  all  respects,  been  pros¬ 
perous — the  number  of  inmates  continuing  regularly  to  increase _ 

and  the  comparative  success,  and  beneficial  results,  have  been 
equal  to  former  years. 
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TABLE  I 


Showing  the  number  admitted  into  the  Insane  Department  from 
January  lstf,  1851,  to  January  1st ,  1852. 


Whole  number  of  patients  in  Insane  Department, 
Males  .  .  .  .  128 

Females . 110 


238 


Whole  number  of  insane ,  and 

exclusive  of  cases  of 

mania  apotu,  .... 

Males  .  . 

.  .  .  73  ) 

CM 

00 
v— 1 

Females 

.  .  .  109  5 

Number  of  insane  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 

Males  .  . 

.  .  25  > 

80 

Females 

.  .  55  5 

More  than  12  months  duration 

.  .  71} 

80 

Less 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year, 


Males  .... 

50 

102 

Females  .  . 

52! 

More  than  12  months  duration, 

49 

102 

Less  “  “ 

53 

Insane  patients  remaining  at  the  enc 

of  the 

year, 

Males  .... 

34 

98 

Females  .  .  . 

64 

More  than  12  months  duration, 

84 

98 

Less  “  “  “  “ 

14  5 

238 
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80 


102 


98 


TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  number  of  discharges,  deaths,  and  the  condition  of  those 
discharged  from  January  1st,  1851,  to  January  1st,  1852. 

Whole  number  of  insane  patients  discharged,  .  .  84 

Males . 38  ? 

Females  ....  46  ; 

Of  these  there  were  discharged  recovered,  ....  29 

Males . 12  )  nq 

Females  ....  1?  ) 
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Removed  prematurely,  but  much 

improved,  . 

•  • 

.  29 

Males  . 

.  .  14  ) 

29 

Females  .  . 

.  .  15  ) 

Removed  prematurely,  and  unim 

proved, 

.  .  . 

11 

Males  .  .  . 

.  .  2> 

11 

Females  .  . 

Died, . 

13 

Males  . 

*  ‘  l\ 

13 

Females  .  . 

.  .  5  ) 

Eloped,  Male  .  .  .  1 

Committed  suicide,  Female  .  .  1 


TABLE  III. 


Showing  the  civil  condition  of  Insane  Patients  from  January  1st, 
1851,  to  January  1st,  1852. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Single 

.  .  .  48  .  . 

.  .  54  .  . 

.  .  102 

Married  . 

.  .  .  21  .  . 

.  .  35  .  . 

...  56 

Widows 

.  .  .  00  .  . 

.  .  20  .  . 

,  .  .  20 

Widowers  . 

...  4  .  . 

.  .  00  .  . 

,  .  .  4 

73 

109 

C9 

OO 

rH 

Premature  Removals. 

The  physician  has  again  this  year  in  forty  cases  been  subjected 
to  the  painful,  and  discouraging  necessity  of  relinquishing  treat¬ 
ment,  at  too  early  a  period,  in  consequence  of  their  premature 
removal  by  misguided  friends.  We  have  had  occasion  to  depre¬ 
cate  this  practice  in  several  former  reports.  To  remove  a  patient 
at  that  critical  moment,  when  the  mind  is  disengaging  itself  from 
the  thraldom  of  insane  delusions,  when  self-government  is  begin- 
ing  to  resume  its  sway  over  tempestuous  feelings,  and  uncontrolled 
passions  and  propensities,  is  too  often  attended  with  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences.  As  the  effect  of  the  sudden  suspension  of 
the  medical  treatment,  and  his  being  obliged  too  hastily  to  encoun¬ 
ter  old  associations,  and  former  exciting  causes,  he  is  apt  to  be 
precipitated  into  a  state  of  despondency  and  self-abandonment, 
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from  which  no  efforts  can  again  arouse  him.  How  is  it  that  soci¬ 
ety  reasons  less  correctly  on  insanity  than  on  other  diseases?  The 
cerebral  system  is  amenable  to  the  same  natural  laws  as  other  parts 
of  the  human  frame  ;  and  if,  in  recovering  from  other  physical  dis¬ 
eases,  time  is  allowed  for  the  convalescence  to  become  confirmed, 
and  the  affected  organ  to  regain  its  accustomed  vigor  and  healthy 
play,  how  much  more  important  is  it,  that  curative  means  should 
not  be  too  soon  suspended  in  that  class  of  maladies,  in  which  the 
organ  of  thought  becomes  the  principal  seat  of  disease.  The 
friends  are  apt  to  argue,  that  because  there  is  not  a  perceptible  daily 
improvement,  therefore  the  expense  of  his  support  in  an  asylum 
may  be  dispensed  with. — This  is  often  a  most  fatal  mistake,  and 
has  had  the  effect  of  fastening  incurable  dementia  on  more  than 
one  case  that  had  presented  the  most  encouraging  proofs  of  con¬ 
valescence.  To  consider  no  case  as  hopeless,  and  to  act  with  the 
best  anticipations  in  view  for  all,  is  as  salutary  a  rule  in  assisting 
the  ministrations  and  labors  of  such  as  have  charge  of  the  insane* 
as  it  is  difficult,  uniformly  and  practically  to  carry  out.  Even  in 
cases  nominally  “  incurable,  we  should  not  be  led  to  a  relaxation 
of  effort,  nor  should  it  suppress  the  encouragement  of  hope  for  all. 


TABLE  IV. 


Showing  the  length  of  time  the  disease 

had  continued 

previous  to 

admission , 

Less  than  1  month, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

.  .  13  . 

.  .  13  . 

.  .  26 

From  1  to  2  months,  . 

.  .  9  . 

.  .  7  . 

.  .  16 

“  2  to  6 

.  .  9  . 

.  .  11  . 

.  .  20 

“  6  to  12  “ 

1  . 

.  .  5  . 

.  .  6 

“  1  year  to  2  years, 

.  .  8  . 

.  .  11  . 

.  .  19 

“  2  “  to  5  “ 

.  .  15  . 

.  .  14  . 

.  .  29 

“  5  “  to  10  “ 

.  .  9  . 

.  .  23  . 

.  .  32 

“  10  “  to  20  “ 

.  .  3  . 

.  .  6  . 

.  .  9 

Unknown,  .  •  .  . 

.  .  6  . 

.  .  19  . 

.  .  25 

73 

109 

182 
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The  above  table  shows,  that  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
insane  patients,  under  treatment  the  past  year,  in  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  fifty-eight  only  had  the  disease  been  of  a  shorter  duration 
than  twelve  months  before  admission.  We  have  in  this  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  prevalent  custom — so  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  insane — of  delaying  his  removal  to  an  Asylum  until  long 
after  the  developement  of  unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental  de¬ 
rangement.  Well  would  it  be,  if  there  was  a  more  general  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  truth,  now  so  well  established,  that  the  probability 
of  again  restoring  to  their  healthy  equipoise  the  disordered  mental 
faculties,  is  principally  dependent  upon  the  early  period  at  which 
the  remedial  agencies,  medical  and  moral,  of  a  well  organized  asy¬ 
lum  are  had  recourse  to.  Indeed,  we  consider  it  a  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  the  afflicted  one,  if  his  derangement  explodes  with 
such  violence,  as  to  compel  the  friends  to  remove  him  in  the  early 
stage.  Provided  it  is  undoubted  Insanity,  and  not  Febrile  Deli¬ 
rium  or  Meningitis,  this  is  the  form  most  certainly  amenable  to 
judicious  asylum-treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  form 
most  apt  to  become  confirmed  in  incurable  madness  and  dementia, 
if  he  is  retained  under  the  care  of  his  kindred  and  acquaintances, 
and  the  ordinary  resources  of  medicine  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
It  is  in  Melancholia,  and  forms  of  insanity  where  the  malady  of 
the  mind  makes  its  approaches  slowly  and  quietly,  unmarked  by 
any  turbulence  of  manner,  or  violent  excitement,  that  the  friends 
most  generally  effect  irreparable  mischief  by  a  protracted  trial  of 
home-treatment.  In  this  state,  the  individual  is  quite  cognizant 
of  what  takes  place  around  him ;  he  appreciates  more  or  less  his 
situation,  and  recognizes  his  friends  and  enemies;  but  he  is  seen 
absorbed  in  some  fearful  sentiment:  dark  despair  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  his  mind,  and  he  sits  brooding,  night  and  day,  over 
some  imaginary  fear  or  misery.  Early  separation  is  no  less  essen¬ 
tial  in  this  form,  than  in  acute  mania. 
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TABLE  V. 


Showing  the  ages 

of  insane  patients  from 
January  1st,  1852. 

Males. 

January  1st, 

Females. 

1851,  to 

Total. 

Between 

10  and  15, 

...  2  .  . 

1  .  . 

.  3 

It 

15 

it 

20, 

...  0  .  . 

.  13  .  . 

.  13 

tt 

20 

It 

30, 

.  .  .  30  .  . 

.  32  .  . 

.  62 

tt 

30 

tc 

40, 

.  .  .  26  .  . 

.  31  .  . 

.  57 

u 

40 

( ( 

50, 

.  .  7  .  . 

.  16  .  . 

.  23 

a 

50 

tt 

60, 

...  4  .  . 

.  8  .  . 

.  12 

ti 

60 

c  t 

70, 

...  1  .  . 

.  4  .  . 

.  5 

tt 

70 

i  l 

80, 

...  2  .  . 

.  3  .  . 

.  5 

tt 

80 

it 

90, 

...  1  .  . 

.  1  .  . 

.  2 

73  109  182 

This  table  furnishes  a  view  of  the  ages  of  all  the  insane  patients 
treated  in  the  course  of  the  year.  No  one  can  pass  through  this 
institution  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  large  number  of 
young  females,  and  young  men,  evidently  belonging  to  the  middle 
and  higher  walks  of  life,  who  are  here  the  subjects  of  insanity.  The 
question  at  once  presents  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind,  whence 
comes  it,  that  so  many  at  the  tender  ages  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  are  stricken  with  this  heavy  calamity  ?  How  is  it,  that  so  many- 
possessed  of  superior  advantages  of  education,  endowed  with  good 
mental  capacities,  and  at  that  period  of  life  too  when  the  feelings  are 
most  buoyant  and  happy,  are  here  secluded  from  society,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  moral  discipline,  and  restraint  of  an  Asylum  ? 
In  their  cases  surely,  the  more  common  causes  of  mental  disturbance 
in  those  of  mature  age,  such  as  reverses  of  fortune,  domestic  trou¬ 
ble,  grief  for  loss  of  friends,  political  excitement,  &.C.,  can  have  had 
no  agency  in  interrupting  the  normal  play  of  the  mental  functions. 
What  then,  in  these  interesting  cases,  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
so  serious  an  evil?  The  answer  must  be,  that  erroneous  home- 
education,  and  the  want  of  early  moral  discipline,  have  been  the 
active  predisposing  causes.  In  most  of  these  cases,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  say,  the  too  fond  parents  have  unconsciously  sown  the 
seeds  of  this  most  bitter  fruit.  Too  great  indulgence  in  childhood, 
and  previously  to,  as  well  as  during  puberty,  and  a  want  of  moral 
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discipline  then,  and  up  to  maturity,  with  neglect  of  that  education 
which  inculcates,  and  indeed  imposes  proper  principles  of  feeling 
and  action,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  deeply-laid  founda¬ 
tions  of  insanity.  Persons  thus  brought  up  have  their  temper, 
emotions,  and  moral  affections,  so  little  under  command — are  so 
subject  to  ebullitions  of  passion,  to  capricious  or  violent  and  fugi¬ 
tive  emotions — are  so  liable  to  act  from  momentary  feeling  and 
impulse — as  to  acquire  a  disposition  of  mind,  not  only  most  una- 
miable  in  itself,  but  also  most  prone  to  marked  disorder,  when 
subjected  to  its  more  immediately  productive  causes.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  what  a  fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  parents,  so  to 
train  their  offspring  as  to  induce  as  complete  a  subjection  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  feelings,  the  passions,  and  the  actions  to  strict  discip¬ 
line — to  a  discipline  not  too  harsh  and  rigid,  but  rational  and  con¬ 
sistent.  The  mind  ought  to  be  formed  under  a  gentle  and  kind 
restraint,  and  imbued  with  correct  principles,  and  with  a  due  sense 
of  moral  and  religious  responsibility.  They  should  aim  more  to 
educate  and  strengthen  the  moral  affections,  and  to  instil  just, 
honorable  and  virtuous  principles  of  feeling  and  of  acting,  rather 
than  bestow  so  much  attention  on  the  early  cultivation  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,,  and  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  phe¬ 
nomena.  This  subject  might  be  dwelt  upon  at  great  length. — It 
is  one  having  a  most  momentous  bearing  upon  the  best  interests 
of  society.  But  our  present  purpose  is  simply  to  declare  the  con¬ 
viction  forced  upon  us  by  the  cases  alluded  to,  that  the  predispo¬ 
sition  to  mental  derangement  has  been  induced  in  them  by  inju¬ 
dicious  home-education — by  an  overweening  indulgence  in  the 
caprices  of  pride  and  vanity — by  a  lack  of  firmness  to  impose  a 
due  obedience  to  parental  authority,  and  by  neglecting  to  check 
unreasonable  and  fitful  ebullitions  of  temper.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  this  beautiful  sentiment  of  our  nature,  parental  love  and 
tenderness,  should,  when  indulged  to  the  neglect  of  all  restraint 
upon  the  child,  be  the  acknowledged  source  of  this  most  fearful 
disorder.  Mothers  !  fathers  !  listen  to  the  voice  of  experience.—— 
Believe  us,  when  we  say,  that  the  seeds  of  fatal,  incurable,  melan¬ 
choly  disease  of  the  mind  are  often  the  consequence  of  the  mis¬ 
taken  fondness,  and  excessive  indulgence  of  those  who  ought  to 
be  the  last  to  bring  about  such  sad  results !  The  evident  effect  of 
such  mal-training  in  early  life,  when  the  feelings  and  affections 
are  most  malleable  and  pliable,  and  when  the  character  is  capable 
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of  receiving  a  right  mould  and  direction  by  precept  and  example, 
is  to  engender  a  character  subject  to  caprice  and  to  violent  emo¬ 
tions. — It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  set  the  child  the 
example  of  a  quiet  and  uniform  equanimity  of  temper,  to  impress 
upon  him  the  importance  of  a  complete  subjection  of  the  passions 
to  the  judgment  and  reason,  and  by  every  means,  to  cherish  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  their  moral  and  religious  sentiments. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  in  those  hereditarily  predisposed  to 
insanity.  In  these  cases  much  may  be  accomplished  by  a  well- 
directed,  and  judicious  training  of  the  mental  powers,  feelings  and 
propensities,  effectually  to  prevent  the  developement  of  the  latent 
disease.  But  in  young  girls,  at  the  tender  age  of  childhood,  even 
though  there  be  no  predisposition  from  a  constitutional  taint,  faulty 
education  will  itself  originate  and  develope  that  exalted  degree  of 
nervous  susceptibility  and  irritability,  which,  in  later  life,  may  even¬ 
tuate  in  moral  insanity.  If  through  the  over-indulgence  of  the 
parent,  the  child  grows  up  uncontrolled  in  her  wayward  inclina¬ 
tions  and  temper,  and  is  allowed,  with  impunity,  to  set  at  defiance 
parental  authority  and  restraint,  a  predisposition  to  insanity  is  in¬ 
evitably  laid  in  the  temper  and  moral  affections  of  the  individual. 
In  such  cases,  the  moral  derangement  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day, 
or  a  week;  frequently  it  is  the  product  of  years,  the  germ  being 
generated,  and  the  seed  often  sown  in  early  life.  The  origin  of 
this  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments  can  often  be  traced  back 
to  a  very  early  date,  when  it  assumed  no  other  form  than  that  of 
caprice,  self-will,  ungovernable  passion,  want  of  self-control,  a 
tendency  to  excessive  dislike — to  motiveless  dislike — a  pleasure 
in  acts  of  cruelty,  and  an  irascible,  irritable  temper. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Showing  the  form  of  disease  under  which  those  have  labored  who 
were  this  year  in  the  Insane  Department. 

Of  those  laboring  under  Mania,  acute  or  chronic,  .  .  44 

Melancholic  variety,  ....  37 

Suicidal  variety, . 5 

Epileptic  variety, . 8 

Dementia . 51 

Senile  insanity, . 10 

Moral  insanity, . 7 

Dementia  with  general  paralysis,  4 

Puerperal  mania, . 3 

“  Febrile  delirium, . 2 

“  Mania  a  potu, . 56 

“  Monomania, . 5 

“  “  Hypochondriasi, . 4 

“  Acute  Meningitis, . 2 

Total,  .  .  ~238 

TABLE  VII. 

Showing  the  supposed  causes  in  the  cases  of  insanity. 

Hereditary  predisposition, . 25 

Family  affliction  and  trouble, . 24 

Ill  health,  .  .  .  .  22 

Religious  excitement, . 2 

Intemperance, . 8 

Decay  of  faculties  from  old  age, . 10 

Pecuniary  losses, . . 

Excessive  indulgence  in  Tobacco . 1 

Masturbation, . 7 

Climacteric  period, .  1 

Disappointment, . . 

Nostalgia, .  j 

Defective  education, . 7 

Epilepsy, . . 


4 


124 
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Continued , . 124 

Anxiety  of  mind  and  too  close  application  to  business,  .  8 

Hard  Study, . 1 

Puerperal, . 3 

Fever,  .  3 

Exposure  to  Sun, . 1 

Blow  on  head . ■ . 1 

Abuse  of  opiates, .  2 

Congenita] . 3 

Jealousy, . 2 

Spinal  injury, . 1 

Pain  of  Angina  Pectoris, . 1 

Exposure  and  depraved  life,  . 1 

Unknown, . 31 


Total,  ........  182 

TABLE  VIII. 


Showing  the  condition  of  forty  recent  cases  discharged. 


Recent  cases  discharged,  recovered, 

Males. 

.  8 

Females. 

.  14  . 

Total. 

22 

t(  ((  (C 

improved, 

.  5 

.  6  . 

11 

a  <e  ec 

unimproved, 

.  0 

.  0  . 

0 

Ct  it  a 

#died,  .  .  . 

.  4 

.  3  . 

7 

17 

23 

40 

TABLE  IX. 


Showing  the  condition  of  forty-four  chronic  cases  discharged. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Chronic  cases  discharged,  recovered, 

.  4 

.  3  . 

7 

improved,  . 

.  10 

.  9  . 

19 

unimproved, 

.  2 

.  9  . 

11 

“  “  “  died,  .  . 

.  5 

21 

.  2  . 

23 

7 

44 

Ot  the  recent  cases  that  died,  two  were  afflicted  with  acute  Meningitis,  two 
with  Febrile  Delirium,  and  one  committed  suicide. 
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Chronic  Cases. 

Every  year  presents  us  with  cases  of  long-continued  mental  de¬ 
rangement,  that  should  teach  us  never  to  despair.  Seven  were  this 
year  restored  after  a  longer  duration  than  twelve  months.  When 
the  mental  faculties  have  been  long  running  riot,  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  restore  them  again  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  play.  Still  a 
steady  perseverance  in  efforts  for  their  cure,  even  for  very  long 
periods,  is  often  most  unexpectedly  rewarded.  It  becomes  then 
our  duty,  at  least,  to  treat  all  cases  as  though  there  were  still 
hopes  of  returning  health — to  surround  our  oldest  and  worst  cases, 
with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  influences,  that  would  be  likely  to 
impress  favorably  the  most  recent  and  hopeful  patients,  and  as  few 
as  can  be  of  those  which  might  tend  to  retard  their  restoration. 
We  shall  then  be  sure,  that  our  treatment  of  all  is  of  the  soundest 
and  most  enlightened  kind,  and  for  our  efforts,  we  shall  often  have 
-  to  reward  us,  not  only  partial  amendment,  when  least  expected, 
but  the  cheering  spectacle  of  minds  gradually  emerging  from  the 
chaos  in  which  they  had  been  involved,  perhaps  for  long  years, 
and  slowly  but  steadily  regaining  their  original  powers,  their  sym¬ 
pathies  with  their  fellow-men,  and  enabling  their  possessors  to 
resume  their  place,  long  vacant,  in  the  family  circle.  While  life 
lasts,  therefore,  every  case  however  chronic,  should  be  considered 
under  treatment — and,  even  though  a  perfect  restoration  be  impos¬ 
sible,  yet  in  all  cases  we  shall  have  the  gratification  of  arresting 
the  downward  tendency — of  keeping  them  from  losing  all  their 
powers,  and  from  becoming  the  wretched  objects,  mentally  and 
physically,  to  which  long  continued  neglect  and  ill-treatment  so 
early  and  certainly  reduces  them. 

There  can  be  certainly  no  more  painful  and  saddening  spectacle, 
than  that  of  a  person,  once  in  the  possession  of  ardent  affections, 
strong  mental  capacities,  and  moral  principles  of  an  elevated  order, 
reduced  by  disease  to  a  hopeless  and  helpless  intellectual  wreck. 
But  it  is  still  more  painful,  the  reflection,  that  had  a  judicious 
course  been  pursued  in  the  early  stage  of  the  malady,  he  would, 
in  all  probability  have  been  soon  restored  to  society,  and  enabled 
to  resume  his  position  of  usefulness  among  men.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  melancholy  state  to  which  these  incurables  are  reduced, 
and  contemplate  the  striking  contrast  between  them,  and  those 
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who  have  been  happily  restored,  we  feel  constrained  by  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty,  to  neglect  no  opportunity  for  diffusing  correct  views 
on  this  subject.  We  feel  called  on  to  use  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  awaken  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  estab¬ 
lishing,  sustaining,  and  liberally  endowing  Hospitals  for  the  insane 
— to  urge  them  to  partake  of  their  advantages  at  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  the  malady,  and  to  enlist  them  to  a  bestowment  of  such 
a  fostering  care  over  them,  as  will  enable  those  already  in  opera¬ 
tion,  to  have  every  thing  about  them,  that  can  contribute,  in  any 
way,  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  erected. 


TABLE  X. 

Showing  the  number  of  cases  of  Mania  a  Potu  admitted  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  st,  1851,  to  January  1st,  1852,  and  the  result  of  their 
treatment. 

Number  of  cases  of  Mania  a  Potu  Jan.  1st,  1851,  .  .  2 

Number  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  ....  54 

Males, . 53  > 

Females,  ....  1  ) 


Number  discharged  recovered, . 52 

“  remaining  Jan.  1st,  1852, . 2 

“  died, . 2 

Whole  number  of  cases  of  Mania  a  Potu, . 56 


TABLE  XI. 


Showing  the  civil  condition  of  the  cases  of  Mania  a  Potu. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Single, 

...  26  . 

o 

o 

.  .  26 

Married,  . 

.  .  .  .  24  . 

...  2  .  . 

.  .  26 

Widows,  . 

o 

o 

...  1  .  . 

.  .  1 

Widowers, 

...  3  . 

53 

.  00  .  . 

3 

.  .  3 

56 
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Synoptical  Table  of  the  cases  treated  in  the  Department  for  general 
diseases  from  January  lsf,  1851,  to  January  1st,  1852. 


NATURE  OP  DISEASE. 

Recovered.  j 

1 

Improved.  j 

<v 

> 

p 

cL 

2 

2 

& 

Died. 

1 

Total. 

Typhoid  Fever, . 

8 

8 

Bilious  Remittent  Fever,  .... 

8 

8 

Intermittent  Fever, . 

2 

2 

Bronchitis, . 

3 

1 

4 

Gastro-enteritis, . 

2 

2 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis, . 

2 

3 

7 

12 

Asthma,  . . 

1 

1 

Haemoptysis, . 

2 

2 

General  ill  health, . 

1 

2 

3 

Staphyloma, . 

i 

1 

Erysipelas, . 

2 

2 

Paralysis, . 

2 

2 

Dysentery, . 

1 

1 

Rheumatism, . 

3 

3 

Neuralgia, . 

1 

.1 

2 

Gout, . 

1 

1 

Organic  disease  of  heart,  .... 

1 

1 

2 

Dyspepsia, . 

2 

2 

Surgical  affections, . 

2 

2 

Chorea, . 

1 

1 

Jaundice, . 

1 

1 

Pleurisy, . 

3 

3 

Pneumonia, . 

1 

1 

Convulsions, . 

1 

1 

Ulcerated  sore  throat, . 

3 

3 

Deafness, . 

i 

1 

Chronic  Eczema . 

1 

1 

Urticaria . 

1 

1 

Amaurosis, . 

2 

i 

3 

Granular  Conjunctivitis, . 

2 

2 

Menorrhagia, . 

1 

1 

51 

18 

3 

7 

79 

From  the  above  table  it  will  appear,  that  of  seventy-nine  cases 
of  disease,  fifty-one  recovered,  eighteen  were  improved,  three  un¬ 
improved,  and  seven  died.  The  deaths  were  all  of  Consumption. 
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TABLE 


Showing  the  number  of  cases  and  sex  admitted  from  January  1st, 
1851,  to  January  1  st,  1852. 

Patients  in  this  department,  . 

Males,  .  .  . 

Females, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
Males,  .  . 

Females,  .  . 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year, 

Males, 

Females, 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

Males, 

Females,  .  . 


/  •  • 

• 

.  79 

.  31  > 

.  48  3 

79 

there  were 

•  •  . 

.  19 

•  5i 

•  14  3 

19 

•  34  3 

60 

• 

.  12  3 

15 

®mral  lino. 


Patients  treated  in  the  Insane  Department  in  1851, 

“  in  the  General  “  “ 

•  • 

Making  an  aggregate  under  treatment  during  the  year  of 

Remaining  in  Insane  Department  Jan.  1st,  1852,  . 
in  General  “  “  << 

Whole  number  of  patients  remaining  Jan  1st,  1852,  . 


.  238 
.  79 

•  317 

.  100 
.  15 

.  115 
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Conrltmon. 

Charged  as  we  are  with  the  medical  care  of  the  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  afflicted  individuals,  and  deeply  desirous  of  fur¬ 
thering  whatever  will  tend  to  their  amelioration  and  happiness, 
and  whatever  will  be  promotive  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
we  cannot  conclude  this  our  ninth  annual  report,  without  the 
expression  of  the  earnest  hope,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
will  kindly  reconsider  their  action,  at  the  last  session,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  passage  of  the  streets  through  its  property.  Its  refusal 
to  grant  the  required  exemption,  will  most  completely  paralyze 
the  efforts  that  have  been  so  successfully  exerted  to  build  it  up, 
and  thus  inflict  a  lasting  injury  upon  its  prospects  for  the  future. 
The  Sisters  have  consecrated  this  edifice  to  the  reception  and 
relief  of  the  most  sorely-smitten  and  helpless  class  of  our  fellow- 
men. — They  have  surrounded  it  with  all  the  means  and  instru¬ 
ments  recommended  by  modern  science  for  benefiting  them. _ 

They  have  disregarded  expense  in  the  effort  to  embellish  and 
adorn  its  interior  with  whatever  would  be  pleasing  and  attractive 
to  them,  and  with  every  thing  calculated  to  relieve  them  of  the 
feeling  of  abandonment  and  imprisonment. — They  have  devoted 
much  labor  to  the  work  of  imparting  to  the  surrounding  grounds 
an  aspect  the  most  inviting  and  agreeable  to  the  patients.  The 
institution  is  acknowledged,  on  all  sides,  to  be  pre-eminently  be¬ 
nevolent,  useful  and  necessary. — Should  the  Legislature  a<rain 
reject  their  application,  and  determine  to  withhold  its  countenance 
and  fostering  care,  it  will  operate  effectually  to  retard  all  further 
progress,— to  discourage  any  further  expenditure  for  its  improve¬ 
ment,  and  in  fine,  inflict  a  certain  death-blow  upon  its  prosperity. 

Commending  the  institution,  with  all  its  inmates  and  interests, 
to  the  providential  care,  protection  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
we 

Very  respectfully  submit  this  Report, 

WILLIAM  H.  STOKES,  M.  D. 
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